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STUDIES IN CHEERFULNESS.-I. 

BY MAX O'EELL. 



In our family life, in France, we preach a delightful philos- 
ophy. We preach the gospel, the duty, of cheerfulness. 

This is not the sort of gospel which is usually taught in Eng- 
land. Although the Anglo-Saxon people hear it given with apos- 
tolic authority that we are to rejoice always and again rejoice, 
they listen with listless eye and unmoved hearts. They find life 
very serious and often very sad. " This is a sad world," say all 
the Anglo-Saxon teachers. And they sigh. Thomas Carlyle 
scolds the world for trying to be cheerful and happy, and sneers. 
" The world is made up of fools and rogues," he exclaims, and he 
was neither a fool nor a rogue. The world has never been im- 
proved by scoldings. Josh Billings and Artemus Ward have been 
greater benefactors of mankind than Thomas Carlyle. 

To us French the world is not at all sad. We preach modera- 
tion, calmness and toleration, in order that we may be cheerful. 
" If some of us are doubters," said Ernest Kenan, the great apostle 
of the gospel of cheerfulness, " we urge people who are quite sure 
of everything to let other people be wrong." We have no par- 
ticular respect for people who make a fat living by their belief, 
and we have far more regard for that Christianity which mani- 
fests itself by deeds, than for that which spends all its time in 
expounding theories about the next world and does not help to 
make this happy and beautiful. 

If there is something which is bound to strike the foreigner 
who pays France a visit, it is the cheerfulness written on the 
faces of the people. There is, pervading the whole country, an 
air of contentment and happiness that comes from the satisfac- 
tion of aims that are attainable because they are not too high. 
Most Frenchmen work to secure the comforts of life, material 
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and intellectual. "When they have attained that object, they 
knock off work and take life easy. Very few, indeed, run after 
wealth, practically none do outside of Paris. The race after 
wealth, with its anxieties and falls, the very attaining of it, with 
its suppression of any more desires, kills cheerfulness. 

Thanks to their artistic temperament, the French are able al- 
ways to look at the bright side of things and see their beauty. 
Always childish (and who can be cheerful and happy without be- 
ing a little childish ?) and of a gay philosophy, they have more 
than once accepted a bon mot as a consolation for a national disas- 
ter. They are glad they are alive, and with that feeling the battle of 
life is won. They despise from the bottom of their hearts the sad 
man, the narrow-minded, small-hearted, small-souled, small- 
brained man who sighs and dreads joy and cheerfulness, and wails 
over the sadness of this " vale of tears." Away, they cry, away 
with the conscious or unconscious humbug who yells at the top 
of his voice that he may be called at once to heaven to occupy the 
'*' special place " that is being reserved for him, and who would be 
particularly grieved to see his request complied with at once. Away 
with the man who is not cheerful, who is not grateful to God 
that he is allowed to breathe the perfume of flowers, to. enjoy the 
hallowed joy of a pure woman's love, to hear the prattle of chil- 
dren, the sounds of Beethoven's symphonies, to set his eyes on 
Raphael's pictures, to contemplate the glorious beauty of nature. 

The world is full of joy, full of beauty, and we want the great 
thinkers to make us discover it. We do not want Carlyles to scold 
us ; we do not want prelates, with incomes of $100,000 a year, to 
lecture on thrift to poor factory girls sweated on three dollars a 
week. The masses of the people hear a good deal of the joys that 
await them in the next world. By and bye, they will want a bit of 
heaven on this earth. They will ask for it, nay, they will demand 
it, and, believe me, they will get it. 

* * * 

We love the society of women under whose influence we live 
altogether. The Frenchman is brought up by his mother, and, 
even if he marry, he remains under her influence until she dies. 
When he marries, his wife leads him, discreetly and diplomat- 
ically ; and when he has a daughter, on whom he generally dotes, 
this young lady very soon joins the other two in ruling the easy- 
going, good-tempered man. When you see a Frenchman, take it 
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for granted that you see a man who has been, who is, or who is 
going to be, under the government of three generations of women, 
and he enjoys every one of them. He is master in all the great 
questions of life, but his conduct, in all the details of every-day 
life, is on the principle of the rule of three. I hope never to see 
the day when man will be subjected to woman, but I hope never 
to see the day when he will cease to be under her sweet and 
wholesome influence. 

Outside of the aristocracy and of the wealthiest classes, we 
have practically no club life. We prefer the mixed company of 
men and women. We take our women everywhere. Our cafes, 
for instance, are not saloons forbidden to the respectable people. 
They are decent, cheerful places where we can sit down with our 
wives and daughters and enjoy light refreshments in their com- 
pany. We feel sure that neither their eyes nor their ears will be 
offended. I am not trying to extol my country and my country- 
men, especially extol them at the expense of other nations. If 
I can say anything positive about myself, I can safely say that 
I am a perfect cosmopolitan, not only in mind, but in body. I pre- 
fer dining in France to dining anywhere else, but I have had meals 
in Germany and in Arkansas and was not the worse for it. But I 
say this : We take our pleasures gaily, and no foreigner who visits 
France could repeat the exclamation of a Frenchman after visit- 
ing England : " Life there would be quite tolerable but for its 
pleasures ! " 

On Sundays, the masses of the French people throng to hear 
good music under the trees of our public gardens, or crowd the 
museums to behold the masterpieces of all the schools of the 
world. Then they sit and partake of refreshments that never 
inebriate. Our public resorts are free- from swearing, free from 
drunkards. The masses of the people indulge in their pleasures 
in a spirit of moderation. They are gay without being riotous. 
They are truly cheerful. 

Of course, Paris is like all the other large cities in the world. 
It has its black spots, and if you make improper inquiries as to 
where they are, and you get properly directed, there is a chance 
for you to find them out. But these places are hidden, and the 
freedom of our cities is not conferred upon vice, as in America. 
Our streets are clean, attractive, cheerful. 

Wben I take my ladies to a theatre in Paris, there is nothing 
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we like so much as to walk along the boulevard at midnight, after 
the play, and sit for half an hour in one of the cafes. In New 
York, after the play, we often liked to walk along Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue, back to our hotel. Neither in Paris nor in New 
York did I once regret it. In London (the English must forgive 
me for saying so, but they know it is the truth), I have to see that 
the carriage is brought right opposite the door, so that I may 
quickly push my ladies inside and take them home like criminals, 
to spare them a minute's sight of the London West End nights. 

And, while on the subject, let me say how tired I am of hearing 
about " the gay Paris " in songs given to the English and Ameri- 
can public in their music halls. I once went to one of those 
" gay Paris " places. I found it fearfully dreary. It was low, but 
not even wicked, if this word can be used in an artistic sort of 
way. What was perfectly wanting, was cheerfulness ; but the 
deepest impression I received in that place that night was the 
enormous amount of English language that I heard. And I in- 
terviewed the manager. " Why, my dear sir," he said, " if it was 
not for the English who come here, we should have to put up our 
shutters (nous aurions dfermer boutique)." 

* * * 
The more nations I make the acquaintance of, the more deeply 
confirmed I get in this conviction, that the Frenchman, with all 
his faults and shortcomings, is the happiest man in the world. 
Of course, the wealthy classes have everywhere found the way of 
enjoying life, more or less; but to the observer of national charac- 
teristics these classes are uninteresting. Good society is good so- 
ciety everywhere. For a study, give me the masses of the people. 
And it is among the masses, in France that, after all, I find the 
greatest amount of happiness. The Frenchman is a cheerful phi- 
losopher. He knows best of all how to live and enjoy life. Mod- 
erate in all his habits, he partakes of all the good things that na- 
ture has placed at his disposal, without ever making a fool of 
himself. He understands temperance in the true acceptation of the 
word, which means, not total abstinence, but moderation. When 
you say that a country has a temperate climate, you do not mean 
that it has no climate at all ; you mean that it has a climate which 
is neither too hot nor too cold. We have no teetotalers, because 
we practically have no drunkards. A Frenchman would be as 
astonished to find that the law prevented him from enjoying a 
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glass of wine, because a few imbeciles use wine to get drunk with, 
as he would to find that the law forbade him to use knives in his 
quiet and peaceful home, because there are a few lunatics who use 
knives to commit suicide with or to kill their fellow creatures. 

The Frenchman is badly governed ; he is a bad politician, and 
a worse republican ; but, if he can envy the public life of most 
European nations, they, in turn, can envy his private life. The 
French workingman goes to the theatre and can be heard hum- 
ming operatic airs ; he knows every picture that is to be found in 
the Louvre Museum ; he is an artist, who can impart to his work 
that artistic feeling which is the result of several generations that 
have beheld the national works of. art and have learned, not only 
that they are beautiful, but why they are beautiful. 

The masses of the French people live well and enjoy luxuries 
that are unknown to the corresponding classes in England, in 
spite of their free trade. "Nothing like the poverty exists in 
Paris," says the Paris correspondent of an English paper, " which 
exists in London. The Paris workman would despise the hum- 
ble British bundle of dry bread and meat and tin can of cold tea. 
ISTo, he enjoys his soup, his ragoM, his salad, cheese, half bottle 
of wine, coffee, cognac and cigarette. That there is poverty, that 
there is misery, that there is injustice, no one attempts to deny ; 
but the real social evil in France is not material." 

His wife is cheerful and intelligent. She does not think that, 
because she is married, she has nothing more to do to keep alive 
the interest of her husband. She knows that love is a fragile 
flower which is revived by a mere sigh, shattered by a mere 
breath ; she knows that love feeds on trifles, lives on illusions, and 
that the very best dishes may become insipid if served with the 
same eternal sauce. She feels that, to retain happiness in matri- 
monial life, it is not a question for her to remain beautiful, it is a 
question for her to remain interesting. "I have been married 
twenty years," once a Frenchman said to an Englishman, "and 
I can't make my wife out yet." " You should not complain of 
that," replied the Englishman, "I have been married twenty 
months only. I can make mine out — perfectly." 



The Frenchman will never allow even business to interfere 
with his happiness. His comfort, and that of his wife and family, 
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are his first consideration. Money making is not for him an end, 
but only the means to an end, comfort and happiness. 

And do not tell me that this interferes with the wealth of 
the Trench nation, a nation where, out of a population of 37,000,- 
000, you find over 7,000,000 of landed proprietors ; a nation 
where, outside of its capital, you find that seventy-two per cent, 
of the population own the houses they live in. 

The Frenchman is no speculator. His fortune is not very 
large, but it is steady, stable. And it is stability of fortune and 
the equalization of wealth all over a country, not the congestion 
of it in a few privileged pockets, which constitutes real national 
riches. Let a Frenchman of forty or forty-five, in the provinces 
at any rate, amass a little fortune of from one to two thousand 
dollars a year, safely invested, of course, and he will retire and 
give some one else a chance. 

" Look on this picture, and on this." 

Some three years ago I was spending a Sunday afternoon in 
Chicago, in the house, or, I should rather say, in the palace, of a 
young married man who possessed twenty millions — the poor fel- 
low ! He had a beautiful and most interesting wife, and the love- 
liest little girl of about three or four years of age that I ever saw 
in my life. That lovely little girl had the good taste to take to 
me at once. We had a little flirtation together, first in the dis- 
tance ; then she drew towards me nearer and nearer, put her finger 
in her little mouth and looked me straight in the face. I said 
"yes." She jumped on my knee and asked me to tell her stories. 
I started at once. Now, you understand, I was not allowed to 
stop ; but, by and bye, I took breath, and I said to her : " But 
does not your papa tell you long, long stories on Sundays ? " That 
lovely little round face grew sad and quite long. " Oh, no," she 
said, " papa is too tired on Sundays." " Top tired to tell you stor- 
ies," I said ; " my poor darling, you don't say so ! " A few weeks 
after I left Chicago, that man was taken ill with a disease, not an 
uncommon disease in America, that starts from the top of your 
head and takes from two to three years to kill you in a lunatic 
asylum among drivelling idiots and imbeciles, and no twenty mill- 
ions have ever been known to cure it. When, eighteen months 
later, I was in Chicago again, I made inquiries and heard that the 
poor fellow was expected to exist a few weeks, or perhaps a few 
months, longer. Ah ! what a pity. I thought that this beautiful 
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woman had not enough influence over that good husband to stop 
him. Don't offer me twenty millions at that price. Put a lovely 
little girl of three on my knee on Sundays, and I will tell her 
stories from sunrise and go on till sunset, even if, on that account, 
I were to be prosecuted by the Lord's Day Observance Society. 

Last September twelve months I was returning to England 
from Brittany via St. Malo and Southampton. When we got to 
St. Malo we found a delightful beach, and, as the weather was 
beautiful, we decided to stop a few days before crossing the Chan- 
nel — the English Channel, as the English call it. (Why " English," 
I don't know.) I went to the proprietor of the hotel and asked 
him where I could get a straw hat. He reflected some time over 
that serious business, and said : " At M. Anfray's, in the High 
street ; it's an old established firm." " Well," I said, " I only want 
a straw*hat, it does not much matter how long the firm has been 
established." At twenty minutes to one o'clock, I went up the 
hill and made for the High street and M. Anfray's hat shop. 
When I got there I tried the door, but found it locked. I shook 
it and the noise attracted a young, pretty, neatly-dressed, most 
lady-like little woman, who seemed perfectly astounded to see 
me and at a loss to understand what it was I wanted at that hour. 
I felt I was intruding, and, in apologetic tones, I said : " Excuse 
me, I wanted a straw hat." " That's very awkward," she said, 
" but we are at dinner." " Please excuse me," I repeated, " I am 
awfully sorry to disturb you." " Would you mind coming back at 
two o'clock ? " said the little woman with the sweetest of smiles. 
" Not at all," I said, " I shall be delighted." I had then practically 
just returned from America. I liked the scene, it was a change 
after Chicago. At five minutes past two I went back. The door 
was open, and the same pretty, lady-like little woman was there 
alone. She rose and came towards me : " That's very awkward," 
she said, "you promised to come back at two, and my husband 
waited for you; but you did not come. Now he's gone across the 
road to the cafe with a friend." " That's very awkward," I said, 
" isn't it ? " " Would you mind going to the cafe ? " she kindly 
suggested as a solution of the difficulty. " Not at all," I said, " I 
shall be delighted." I was beginning to enter into the humor of 
the whole thing. I went to the cafe and asked the waiter : " Do 
you know M. Anfray ? " " Yes, sir." " Is he here ? " " Yes, sir." 
" Where is he ? " " It's that gentleman over there playing dom- 
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Thanks," I said, "that's good." I went towards the 
table that was pointed out to me and, taking my hat off, I said : 
" Excuse me, sir, have I the pleasure of speaking to M. Anfray ? " 
" Oui, monsieur." " Well, I should very much like to have a 
straw hat." " Do you mind my finishing this game ? " he sug- 
gested. " A T ot at all," I said, " I shall be delighted." I made in- 
quiries at the hotel, and learned that M. Anfray was about forty 
years old, and enjoyed a little fortune of about 5,000 francs a 
year. Besides, he had a fairly large custom, and he was not going 
to change his ways for a new and casual customer. Well, this 
man may seem a very small man to an American, but I say that 
this man, who locks the door of his shop from half-past twelve 
till two o'clock, so as not to be disturbed by customers while he 
is having his dinner with his wife, and a good time with the 
children, I say, this man has solved the great problem, the only 
problem of life, happiness, far better than the American or the 
London city man who, at one o'clock, will stick at his door: 
" Gone to dinner ; shall be back in five minutes." Five minutes to 
dinner, just think of it ! The greatest event of the day. And 
what is the result of that five minutes to dinner in America ? The 
result is that the whole continent, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, from British Columbia to Louisiana, cities, forests, prai- 
ries, the whole landscape is spoiled, made an eyesore of, by the 
advertisements of liver pills. 

Be cheerful, spend your life in returning thanks that you are 
alive. Rejoice, be happy, make as many people happy as you 
can. Live well, and live long. You will never have another 
chance. 

Max O'Eell. 



